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In such fields as geology, mineralogy, 
petrography, coal research, plastics, bi- 
ology, chemistry and biochemistry, there 
is a Leitz POLARIZING Microscope de- 
signed to meet every requirement. No 
other manufacturer offers such a wide 
variety of polarizing microscopes and 
accessories, built to the highest stand- 
ards of quality and design 
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Leitz polarizing 
microscope, Mode! AM 


e Rotating anastigmatic tube analyzer 
for improved image quality and freedom 
from eyestrain. 

e Polarizing tube accommodates large 
field-of-view eyepieces. 


e Bertrand auxiliary lens with iris dia- 2 ff 
phragm can be raised and. lowered <- 

= 
e Rapid clutch changer and centering es 
device for permanent centering of ob- 


jectives. 

e Large substage illuminating 
apparatus with two-diaphragm 
condenser and polarizer, either 
calcite or filter. 

e Rotating object stage on ball 
bearings, with vernier reading to “oth 
e Rack and pinion motion for raising and ~ 
lowering stage, to accommodate large 
opaque specimens. 

e Polarizing vertical illuminator easily 
attachable. 


E. LEITZ,INC.,Dept. GT-5 
468 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N.Y. 






Please send brochure on Leitz POLARIZING 
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Cooperation of Society Secretaries in supplying 
meeting notices for GEOTIMES calendar is re- 
quested. 


May 2-4, 1957—PANHANDLE GEOL. SOC. Field 
Trip of S. W. Oklahoma. Write: P. O. Box 
2473, Amarillo, Texas. 


May 5-9, 1957—AMERICAN CERAMIC SOCIE- 
TY, 59th Ann. Mtg., Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 


May 5-11, 1957—SECOND CUBAN PETRO- 
LEUM CONGRESS, Havana, Cuba. 


May 6-8, 1957—INSTITUTE ON LAKE SU- 
PERIOR GEOLOGY, 3rd Annual Meeting, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univ., East 
Lansing, Mich. 


May 7, 1957 — INTERNATIONAL HYDRO- 
GRAPHIC CONF., Seventh Congress, Monte 
Carlo, Monaco. 


May 9-12, 1957—NEW YORK STATE GEOLOG- 
ICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING, Wellsville, 
N. Y. It is suggested that reservations be made 
through the Chamber of Commerce, Wellsville, 
N. Y. Address of N.Y.S.G.A.: 80 N. Main St., 
Wellsville. 


May 10-11, 1957—G.S.A., ROCKY MTN. SECT., 
10th Annual Meeting, Logan, Utah. For in- 
formation write to Sec’y. of the Sect., Gordon 
S. Wise, P.O. Box 58, Salt Lake City. 


May 16-18, 1957 — G.S.A., SOUTHEASTERN 
SECTION, Morgantown, W. Va. 


1957-58 — INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR. 


June 3-7, 1957—27th NORELCO X-RAY DIF- 
FRACTION SCHOOL, Madison Room, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. Write: Philips Elec- 
tronics, Inc., Instr. Div., 750 S. Fulton Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


July 10-19, 1957—INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, 4th General As- 
sembly & International Congress. McGill Univ., 
Montreal, Quebec 


June 14-15, 1957—SSA, EASTERN SECTION 
Ann. Mtg., John Carroll University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


July 16-22, 1957—SYMPOSIUM ON GEOCHEM- 
ISTRY, IUPAC Comm. of Geochem. & Sect. 
of Inorg. Chem. Paris, France. 


August, 1957—INTERNAT. ASSOC. OF SEIS- 
MOLOGY & Physics of the Earth’s Interior, 
Toronto, Ont. 


August, 1957—INTERNATIONAL ASSOC. OF 
PHYSICAL OCEANOGRAPHY, General As- 
sembly, Canada. 


Aug. 19-23, 1957—SIXTH NATIONAL CLAY 
CONFERENCE, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 
Reg. fee $6.00: Univ. Extension, Univ. of 
Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Sept. 3-14, 1957—INTERNAT. UNION OF 
GEODESY & GEOPHYSICS, 11th Gen. Assem- 
bly, Toronto, Canada. Add.: Dr. J. A. Jacobs, 
49 St. George St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Sept. 5-7, 1957—NEW MEXICO GEOL. SOC., 
Eighth Ann. Field Conf. in the Durango- 
Silverton-Ouray area of S. W. Colo. 


Sept. 9-10, 1957—AMER. CERAMIC SOC., Basic 


Science Div., State U. of N.Y. Coll. of Ceram- 
ics, Alfred Univ., Alfred, N. Y. 
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Sept. 2-16, 1957 — FIFTH CONGRESS OF 
INQUA, Madrid, Spain. For information 
write: L. Sole Sabaris, Instituto Geologico, 
Universidad Barcelona, Spain. 


Oct. 4-6, 1957—NINTH INDIANA GEOLOGIC 
FIELD CONFERENCE on rocks associated 
with the Mississippian-Pennsylvanian uncon- 
formity in SW Indiana. Sponsored by Ind. G.S. 
& the Dept. of Geol. of Ind. Univ. Spring Mill 
State Park. 


Oct. 15-18, 1957—SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
MINING CONF., sponsored by Fla. Sect. 
AIME & the Soc. of Min. Engrs. of AIME, 
Hillsboro Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 


Oct. 17-19, 1957—FOUR CORNERS GEOLOGI- 
CAL SOC. FIELD CONFERENCE, 2nd Gal- 
lup New Mex. For information write P. O. 
Box 615, Albuquerque, N. M. 


Oct. 30-Nov. 1, 1957—ROCKY MTS. MINERALS 
CONF. AIME, Denver, Colo. 


Nov. 3, 1957—SVP ANN. MTG., Acad. Nat. Sci., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 4-5, 1957—SVP Technical Sessions, with 
GSA, etc., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Nov. 4-6, 1957—GSA, ANN. MTG., Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Nov. 18-Dec. 9, 1957—-9TH PACIFIC SCIENCE 
CONGRESS, Pacif. Sci. Assoc., Chulalong- 
korn University, Bangkok, Thailand. 

Dec. 26-31, 1957—-AAAS, Nat. Mtg., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

1960—XXist INTERNATIONAL GEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS, Copenhagen, Denmark. Field ex- 
cursions to Scandinavian countries. 
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Scientists...Geologists in Industry... 
Private Collectors 


At right: A selection 
of Ward materials 
housed in units of the 
attractive Waddell 
Display Cabinets, fully 
described in Ward's 
Catalog 563- see below 





Ward's offers you: Mineral, rock & fossil 
collections...Bulk minerals & individual 
specimens...Reference clay minerals...Color 
slides...Supplies & equipment for field & lab. 





Write on your school or business letterhead 
for your copies of Ward's Geology Catalog 
No. 563 and Mineral Specimen Catalog FM 9 


New specimen aquisitions are reported in Ward's 
Geology Newsletters, published at intervals during 
the year. 


WARD’S NATURAL SCIENCE 
ESTABLISHMENT, INC. 
Dept. GT2, 3000 East Ridge Road 
Rochester 9, N. Y. 
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Popular Geology 


Have you been intending to buy a popular book on geology for the school 
library or for your favorite bridge couple—the ones who are always asking, 
“What is geology?” To aid you, we are unveiling in this issue of GeoTimes a 
brand new monthly column, POPULAR GEOLOGY IN PRINT, by Mark 
W. Pangborn, Jr., page 16. The intent of this column is to keep the profession 
apprised of the popular books released dealing with the earth sciences which 
are written for lad, lassie and layman. We believe this can be an important 
service to the profession in its large task of creating a wider public awareness 
of the geological sciences and our non-renewable mineral resources. 





Our new columnist, Mr. Pangborn, follows the new literature on popu- 
larized geology as an avocation. He is currently revising the annotated bibliog- 
raphy of popular books on the earth sciences (AGI’s Earth for the Layman, 
now out of print) and we hope to have this in print by late 1957. 

There is evident, today, a very strong interest by a large segment of the 
general public for knowledge of minerals, fossils, geology, maps and other 
earth science subjects. We, as a profession, should marshal our forces and 
capitalize on this favorable atmosphere. With the current interest in scientists 
and engineers, we have an unparalleled opportunity to sell geology and geo- 
physics—to let people know we exist—and why! 





We can stimulate, and to a certain extent assist at a national level, the 
promotion of increased public awareness of geology, but it will be the state 
geological surveys, local geological societies and interested individuals on 
the home front who will get in the real solid licks. See Bob Bates, page 8. 


In the opinion of the writer, one of the biggest areas of service open to 
the American Geological Institute is that of working in cooperation with 
geologists and their local societies to increase awareness of geology on the 
home front. 


The AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE is a non-profit 
professional service organization established and managed 
by the scientific societies in the fields of geology and geo- 
ginaies in cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council. It is the instrument of the 
profession serving and advancing the welfare of the geo- 
scientist in matters relating to education, professional 
responsibilities and government relations. It is an active 
member of the Scientific Manpower Commission. It also 
functions in the stimulation of public education and aware- 
ness of the earth sciences, through career literature, the 
scouting program and other channels of communication. 


GEOTIMES is the news magazine of the geological sciences. 
It reports on current events in the earth sciences, public 
education and public relations efforts throughout the profes- 
sion, as well as appropriate legislative and governmental 
issues. It announces scholarships, fellowships, publications and 
new developments. It provides a forum for discussion of 
OUR COVER timely professional problems, and affords a common bond 
between the many specialized groups within the earth sciences. 





Plane table mapping of a 
surface structure in Provo 
Canyon, Utah.— Photo by 
Courtesy of THE PIPE- 
LINER. 
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A Fulbrighter 
Goes to - 
Baghdad 


The Fulbright program of exchange of American and foreign students 
and teachers is one of the best and most important activities sponsored by 
the United States Government. The results in improvement of better inter- 
national relations and in direct benefits to both recipients and host countries 
are enormous, both tangibly and intangibly. 

In June, 1955, I was eligible for sabbatical leave, and when the Fulbright 
Foundation issued a request for a geologist to teach in the College of Science 
in Baghdad, Iraq, I applied and was selected. The grant included transporta- 
tion costs and a fund for living and travel in the Middle East, all payable in 
Iraqi dinars, but not convertible to American dollars. The Fulbright funds 
are administered by the State Department, and represent dollars owed by 
the host country for materials bought. The Fulbright Act is a method of 
obtaining payment from countries deficient in dollar balances and utilizing it 





to the mutual advantage of each. 


My wife and I spent the summer of 
1955 as a stopover in Europe enroute to the 
Middle East. We disembarked at Lisbon 
and travelled to Paris by train, stopping 
several days in Portugal and Spain. In Paris, 
we took delivery on a new French Simca 
and drove it throughout the British Isles 
and then through Europe into Norway and 
Sweden, back through Denmark, Germany, 
and Switzerland to Nice, where we sold the 
car on a repurchase contract. We then went 
by train to Rome and Naples, where we 
took the ship for Egypt and Beirut. The 
car provided freedom from railroad and bus 
schedules, crowds of people, and numerous 
other provoking delays and worries. We 
needed no hotel reservations, for we 
stopped overnight in small towns where 
food and rooms were inexpensive, good, 
and associated with local color and people. 
Use of a car also eliminated the everpresent 
annoyance of tips demanded by eight or 
ten persons between hotel and train. We 
saw few Americans, because we avoided 
the tourist traps where most Americans 
were forced to stay with their guided tours 
and prearranged schedules. The car per- 
mitted stops for geology, where desired, 





1 Dr. H. A. Ireland is Professor of Geology at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Professor Ireland was affiliated with the U.S.D.A. 
and the U.S.G.S. and for a short time worked 
as research geologist for the Standard Oil Co. of 
Texas before joining the faculty at K. U. He has 
published on a number of subjects particularly 
in sedimentary petrology. 
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and allowed visits to spots off the tourist 
paths. I visited many internationally-known 
geologists and went into the field with 
many of them in Great Britain and Europe, 
and also in Egypt and other parts of the 
Middle East. 

Our first contact with the Middle East 
was Egypt. We travelled from Alexandria 
to Cairo and then 800 miles up the Nile to 
see the original syenite quarries at Syene 
and Aswan, and then the Egyptian antiqui- 
ties at Luxor, Karnak, and Thebes. Several 
days were spent in Beirut and in the Leb- 
anon and Anti-Lebanon Mountains before 
crossing the Syrian Desert to Baghdad. 

The Fulbright Foundation has an ex- 
cellent record for service and accomplish- 
ment in the Middle East. The directors 
of the Foundation in Iraq are two local 
Americans, the Cultural Attache at the Em- 
bassy, and four prominent Iraqi. We were 
aided through customs, provided with a 
late lunch and general orientation, and then 
conducted to a house provided for us where 
a cookboy had dinner ready. 

The Fulbright secretary arranged for 
trips, talks, social affairs, and introductions 
to persons valuable to my work, pleasure, 
and personal knowledge of people, customs, 
and places. 


STUDENTS ENTHUSIASTIC 


In Iraq, I taught geology to first and 
second year students. All fields of geology 
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are squeezed into a continuous year 
course, and they are repeated each year at 
a more advanced level. All lectures, texts, 
note-taking, and examinations were in Eng- 
lish. These students were highly intelligent 
and have come a long way with great effort 
to be able to take their higher education. 
It would take too long to discuss the dis- 
couraging and frustrating aspects of the 
educational system. I took my students on 
several field trips, one for a week into the 
northern mountains. It was amazing and 
gratifying to see their enthusiasm and in- 
terest. They had seen few rocks previously, 
except to throw at a dog, and students from 
Baghdad in the alluvial area of the Tigris 
River had no chance to see rocks. Iraqi 
colleagues on the Science Faculty were 
well-trained, highly capable, research- 
minded, and dedicated teachers. Most of 
them had doctorates from America and had 
none of the procrastination and dilatory 
characteristics many people assign to Arab 
people. 

I talked with many Iraqi officials, profes- 
sors, professional and other prominent men 
in Baghdad, Mosul, and Kirkuk, as well 
as with students, and with teachers, prin- 
cipals, and other men in the small towns 
and villages, and even with people in the 
remote mountains and parts of the desert. 
I spent considerable time encouraging the 
development of a government geological 
survey, and one day King Faisal II sum- 
moned me for a personal interview on the 
subject, and on my activities and teaching 
in the College of Science. These contacts 
gave me a broad coverage of the attitudes 
and problems of the people and the govern- 
ment. It is gratifying to know that 70 per 
cent of the oil income is spent by the gov- 
ernment for public health, roads, education, 
power and flood control dams, irrigation, 
and other public works. Field trips with 
students, or on my own, were expedited 
from the Minister level down through the 
provincial (jiwa) governors, local officials 
and school :principals so that travel was 
easy. It was safe anywhere as far as the 
people wire concerned, but satisfactory 
water and {pod were sometimes difficult to 


find. 


Back Country INTERESTING 


I learned to speak Arabic enough to get 
around in the back country, but gener- 
ally could find some person with a knowl- 
edge of English, in many cases a 12 to 18 
year old boy, because English is taught in 
the grade and secondary schools. Every- 
where I was received with honor, friendli- 
ness, a certain degree of curiosity, and al- 
ways with interest. On trips with my stu- 
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AsBove: “The Palace” 
from solid Cambrian sandstone 
at Petra in southern Jordan, 
southeast of the Dead Sea. 


RicHtT: Refueling at a super 
service station in the desert 
country northeast of Baghdad. 
Iraq. 


dents, they delightedly and 


carefully 
guided me through the intricacies of minor, 
but important customs and courtesies with 
officials and people. They insisted on my 
daily lesson in Arabic and we drank gallons 
of “chai” (two ounces of strong, hot, black 


tea with two spoonfuls of sugar). Coca 
Cola and Pepsi Cola are rapidly supersed- 
ing “chai” in many places, and may be 
found in remote and unlikely spots in the 
desert and in the mountains. 

I was able to make several unusual 
and beneficial trips as guest of the oil 
companies in the Middle East. Friends 
with major oil companies in America and 
England opened the way, and I completed 
arrangements locally. One of the most out- 
standing trips was for three weeks with the 
Iraq Petroleum Co. into the mountains of 
eastern and northeastern Iraq where in- 
tense Tertiary folding and overthrusting 
exists, and where erosion has modified the 
original tectonic topography very little. 
One week of the trip was on mule-back into 
the only area of Paleozoic outcrops in Iraq 
and one of the few in the Middle East. 
Another significant trip was to Kuwait as a 
guest of the Kuwait Oil Co. I spent five 
days in Saudi Arabia with the Arabian 
American Oil Co. and had the rare experi- 
ence of an air trip of several hundred miles 
to a drilling site in the Rub-al-Khali in the 
southwestern part of the great Arabian 
desert. While in the Middle East, I had 
opportunity to visit nearly every oil field, 
except those in Persia, and these I saw 
from the air. I also visited the great re- 
finery at Abadan during a ten-day trip 
through Persia. 


A Serious DECISION 


As a geologist, it is difficult to under- 
stand the American attitude of snubbing 
the owners of the future oil supply of the 
world, and ignoring the obvious rapid de- 
pletion of the American reserves by politi- 
cally alienating the goodwill of the Arab 
world. We may find it necessary to dis- 
connect ourselves from British and French 


continued on page 16 











Once, at another time and place, there 
was a country that was fortunately en- 
dowed with the good things, especially 
those derived from the earth. There were 
metals and nonmetals in abundance. Oil 
and gas flowed like water, and this meant 
something, because there was abundant 
water throughout the land. The country 
was highly industrialized and its people 
were so prosperous that they complained 
bitterly about the high income taxes they 
had to pay. 


In this fair land, the people whose brains 
and ability kept discovering new deposits 
of minerals, fuels, and water were some 
20,000 cosmologists. Some worked for 
cosmological surveys, others taught cos- 
mology in universities, and a large num- 
ber were applied cosmologists who worked 
for mineral-producing companies. Employ- 
ment among these experts was high and 
salaries were good. 


Nevertheless, the cosmologists were not 
entirely happy. They knew their work was 
absolutely essential to the national welfare, 
and they knew they did it well—but the 
trouble was that nobody else knew it. So 
the National Cosmological Association ap- 
pointed (as might be expected) a commit- 
tee, which was to inform the public of the 
work and good deeds of cosmologists. After 
the committee had functioned earnestly for 
20 years, it was found to have filed 20 
annual reports, but to have had no effect 
whatsoever on public knowledge of cos- 
mology. 


In the meantime, however, certain local 
cosmological societies had gone into action. 
One had set up a program of field trips 
for laymen and teachers, a second had 
added cosmological collections to the local 
museum, a third had prepared a popular 
movie explaining the cosmos, and so on. 
As a result of all this activity at the local 
level, people in different parts of the coun- 
try began to understand and appreciate the 
work of cosmologists and the vital part it 
played in the national economy. People 
even learned to pronounce the name of the 
science correctly and not to confuse it with 
the study and application of cosmetics. 


Moral: A national committee is full of 
piety, but the job gets done by the local 
society. 
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STATES ACTIVE IN 
SCOUTING MONTH 


Forty-one of the 45 state geological sur- 
veys have indicated that they will partici- 
pate to the extent their funds and staff will 
permit in the October 1957 program for 
Boy Scouts. Nearly all of the surveys co- 
operating will assist in finding geologists 
to work with local Scout units, so that as 
many Scouts as possible will have this 
benefit of professional guidance. 


Scout troops in many states have received 
collections of rocks, minerals, and fossils 
from their geological survey, but some sur- 
veys have also conducted an active program 
of field trips. Kansas, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, and Utah have prepared geologic re- 
ports and maps of some of the Scout coun- 
cil camps in their states. Utah is sponsoring 
a contest among troops that will involve the 
erection of signs and information booths at 
20 localities in the national forests of that 
state, with a prize of $25 to the troop 
erecting the best pair of signs and booths. 


The Alabama, Illinois, and Kansas sur- 
veys will use many staff members (some 
up to 12) during the Geology Month to 
conduct hikes to local areas of geologic 
interest. Several others will also sponsor 
field trips. The Illinois Survey has a 
backlog of 64 earth science field trip itin- 
eraries which cover the state. The Kansas 
Survey already has secured a geologist to 
work with all of the Scout executives, and 
plans are already going forward for the 
October program in Kansas. Montana has 
circularized all geologists in the state in 
order to ascertain those who will work on 
the program. The response is very grati- 
fying. The West Virginia Survey, among 
other plans, is conducting a series of train- 
ing courses for teachers and Scoutmasters. 


A major effort is being made to enlist a 
geologist to work on plans for the October 
program with the Scout executive in each 
of the 538 councils in the United States. 
A map of the United States showing the 
council areas will be circulated by the 
AGI Scout Committee shortly to all state 
surveys, geological societies, and many de- 
partments in the colleges and universities. 
This map will show where there is a geolo- 
gist on the job now, making plans with the 
local Scout executive. If you find that your 
council area is not shaded on this map, then 
make it your responsibility to take care of 
the matter before the next progress map 
goes out. The AGI office should be notified 
of all contacts made. 
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Photos by Orin Sealy for the 
Empire Magazine of the 
Denver Post 


Science Teachers 
Meet Geology 
in 
Denver 


The science teachers in the Denver 
schools will tell you GroLocy 1s a Fas- 
CINATING ScIENCE. For while geologists 
from many parts of the country have been 
apathetically lamenting the lack of interest 
in teaching of geology in schools, the Rocky 
Mountain’ Association of Geologists has 
been busy doing something about it. 
Briefly, we want to tell you about the 
program in geology which they offered 
principally for the science teachers in the 
Denver schools during February and March. 


Concerned over the lack of geology in 
science courses in the Denver schools, the 
R.M.A.G., particularly through the efforts 
of Roland Hodder, Pan-American Oil and 
Gas Company geologist, decided to do 
something about it. The Association had 
been active in the Denver high school 
“Career Day” (Is Geology Recognized in 
Your Home Town?, Geological Newsletter, 
February 1956, p. 7), but it was decided 
that a more forceful approach was needed. 
It was Hodder who conceived the idea of 
a science teachers’ extension course in 
geology. 

The program took shape under the able 
leadership of Dr. Daniel S. Turner, Denver 
consulting geologist, Chairman of the 
R.M.A.G. Education Committee. Enroll- 
ment for the seven-week course was han- 
dled by Mr. George Mathes, Science Co- 
ordinator, Denver Public Schools. With 
the enrollment, the Denver geologists got 
their first big surprise. They had anticipated 
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Upper RicHt: R.M.A.G.’s trip 
leader, Dan Turner, lectures to 
science teachers on field trip. 


Lert: Group gathers around 
P. A. system in Homewood Park 
ski area for lecture on the 
Precambrian. RMAG members 
wear identifying arm bands. 


an enrollment of 40 people, but more than 
260 persons registered for the course. In 
addition to 125 science teachers, there were 
135 laymen attracted to the program from 
an area extending from Fort Morgan to 
Idaho Springs. Attendance at the lectures 
averaged 140, so the sessions had to be 
transferred from a classroom to an audi- 
torium. 


The first six evening lectures provided 
a basic background in mineralogy, petrol- 
ogy, structural geology, geomorphology, 
economic geology, and historical geology, 
while the seventh and final lecture dealt 
with the geology of the Denver area. 

The first field trip was held after the 
initial orientation lecture. Its principal ob- 
jective was to introduce the science teachers 
to rocks and minerals in the field and to 
show them something of the structure of 
the Front Range area. This field trip 
sparked great interest in participants and 
made the lectures more meaningful. The 
program concluded with a second field trip 
on March 31, which was devoted to the 
study of the geologic history of the Denver 
area. 

The field excursions were led by Dan 
Turner and Bill Mallory, ably assisted by 
a number of R.M.A.G. members. The lec- 
tures were given by Don Gould, Dan 
Turner, John Maxon, R. E. Landen, F. A. 
Thurman, and Harrison Murray. 

The project was followed with great 
interest by the newspapers of the area and 
the March 24 “Empire Magazine” supple- 
ment of the Sunday Denver Post carried 
a picture story of the project. Not content 
to rest on its laurels, the Rocky Mountain 
Association of Geologists is ambitiously 
planning active support of GroLocy 
MonrTH IN ScouTING in October, 1957. 
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The question of where to find more oil 
and how to cut the costs of doing it was 
foremost in the minds of some 2500 geolo- 
gists and geophysicists who met in St. 
Louis for the annual meeting of the AAPG- 
SEPM, April 1-4. 

Not only did geologists meet to discuss 
problems with each other, but also a num- 
ber of the leaders of the profession spoke 
before weekly meetings of St. Louis service 
clubs. Dr. A. I. Levorsen, Tulsa consulting 
geologist, in addressing the Downtown Op- 
timist Club stressed the importance of the 
depletion allowance in maintaining the oil 
reserves of the Nation. He said, “There 
is no seed to plant, no scrap to salvage, 
once the oil is taken from the ground. The 
only way to satisfy the consumer’s demand 
for more and more energy is to find more 
oil . . . Our system is the typically Ameri- 
can way of profit incentive, and this de- 
pletion provision, much as the depreciation 
method you use in your plant, is the answer. 
So far it’s worked better than anything 
else. Historically, we’ve managed to in- 
crease our reserves each year.” 

At the Roosevelt Hotel, Ira H. Cram, 
Senior Vice President of the Continental 
Oil Co. addressed a joint meeting of five 
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Upper RIGHT: Student exhibits attracted much attention. 





CENTER ABOvE: Employment Interview Service attracts many 
students seeking jobs. 


Upper Lert: J. P. D. Hull receives the coveted Sidney Powers 
Memorial Award from AAPG President Ted Link. 


CENTER Lert: AGI booth features Institute program. 


Lower Lert: Washington University coeds staff AGI booth. 
From left to right are Mary Jane Hynds (senior geology 
major), Carol Gillmore and Susie Collins. Not pictured Sally 
Buder, Anita Brown, and Joan Tolman. 


OIL 


is where you find it 


downtown Lions Clubs. His title was, 
“There’s a Geologist in Your Life.” He de- 
scribed the membership of the AAPG and 
the significance of its growth as related to 
the ever-increasing needs for petroleum 
products. He outlined who the geologists 
are, who they work for, what their prob- 
lems are, and what tools they use. He 
pointed out that since replacing oil re- 
serves is constantly becoming more diffi- 
cult and more expensive, “this set of cir- 
cumstances exerts pressure on the geologist 
to use more brains and fewer dollars.” In 
concluding, he suggested, “Now and then 
when you are partaking of these good 
things of life, let your philosophical hair 
down and remind yourself that a guy called 
a geologist played the leading role in pro- 
viding the raw materials. And then, it 
will dawn upon you that there is a geologist 
in your life just as assuredly as there is a 
doctor and a tax collector, not to mention 
the undertaker . . . one reason the geologist 
is effective is because he operates in a free 
system where a man is free to spend his 
own money on his own ideas for richer or 
poorer. Free enterprise becomes one of his 
finding tools.” 

Dr. Carey Croneis, Provost of Rice In- 
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stitute, addressed the Downtown Rotary 
Club on, “Oil and Gas, Vital Economic 
Resources.” 


Hoover SPEAKS 


Principal speaker at the AAPG meeting 
was former Assistant Secretary of State 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., who spoke on, “Pe- 
troleum and Our National Security.” He 
outlined the lessons learned with regard to 
our petroleum supplies and related the 
basic need for the proper balance between 
petroleum imports and a vital domestic 
petroleum producing industry operating in 
a favorable climate of free enterprise. 

Retiring AAPG President Ted -Link 
pointed out in his address that only 1 
wildcat in 12 finds oil or gas and only 1 
in 44 finds enough oil to become a profit- 
able operation. He pointed out, “This is 
quite contrary to the impression held by the 
average American that every well put 
down is an immediate success and will 
turn its owner into an immensely wealthy 
man. But the facts just do not bear out 
this impression.” 


TECHNICAL PROGRAM 


As usual, there was a host of excellent 
technical papers with such main themes 
as Recent Sedimentation in Northern Gulf 
of Mexico, New Geophysical Methods and 
Principles, New Geochemical Methods and 
Principles, New Mapping Methods and 
Principles, and the Role of Clay Minerals in 
Oil Finding. Much interest was displayed 
in the talk by Dr. Ernst Cloos on the Cost 
of Educating One Geologist. He concluded 
an institution spends $12,000 per AB can- 
didate trained, an accumulative total of 
$16,000-$17,000 through the MA and 
$24,000-$29,000 to complete the training of 
a Ph.D. He stated, “A highly-trained, well- 
qualified owner of a degree is the product 
of an expensive and complicated refining 
process.” 

Hutt Honorep 


Honored at the meeting was J. P. D. 
Hull, long-time editor of the AAPG Bulle- 
tin. In recognition of his long and dedi- 
cated service to the profession, petroleum 
geology’s highest award, the Sidney Powers 
Memorial Medal, was awarded to Joe Hull. 
Four men were recipients of honorary 
memberships in the AAPG. These were 
Hal P. Bybee, Thomas S. Harrison, J. V. 
Howell, and E. Frank Schramm. J. V. 
Howell, long active in AAPG affairs is Vice 
President of the AGI and coordinating 
chairman of the AGI Glossary of Geology 
and Related Sciences. The occasion was 
saddened by Protessor Bybee’s death sev- 
eral days before the meeting. 
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TEKTITES??? 


Are tektites from outer space, or are they 
of volcanic origin? This geologic puzzle is 
the basis for much interesting speculation 
among earth scientists today. 

These questions have spurred interest 
and research on tektites, and to advance 
the studies, the National Academy of Sci- 
ences—National Research Council is or- 
ganizing a conference which will bring 
together the principal investigators. The 
Conference on the Problems of Tektites 
will be held in Washington, D. C. on June 
17-18, 1957, and Dr. Irving Friedman has 
been chosen Conference Organizer. The 
National Science Foundation is supporting 
the conference with funds for travel ex- 
penses of the principal participants. In- 
quiries about the meeting may be addressed 
to the Division of Earth Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington 
25, D. C. 





The SEPM Best Papers Awards were 
made to William R. Walton and Louis F. 
Dellwig. The society conferred an honor- 
ary membership on Henry V. Moore and 
Ph. H. Keunan, Groningen, Netherlands 
was made a Correspondent of SEPM. 

The Employment Interview Service 
which has been a regular feature of AAPG 
meetings in recent years, did a land-office 
business. During the convention there were 
1,012 interviews bringing together 237 job 
applicants and 27 oil companies, 9 colleges 
and several survey organizations. A popu- 
lar adjunct of the meeting was the conven- 
tion theater where a series of 26 selected 
movies on oil exploration and related sub- 
jects were shown daily. 


ExHIBITS 


In the exhibition area much attention 
was focused on the student exhibits and 
on the shapely models who dispensed free 
coffee. The Washington University coeds 
who staffed the booth of the American 
Geological Institute told a convincing story 
about AGI and its activities as they handed 
out the April GeoTimes and _ literature 
about the forthcoming Glossary. At the 
Boy Scout booth, which was sponsored by 
GeoProspectors, Inc. Chalmer Cooper 
found many new volunteer recruits for 
GEOLOGY MONTH IN SCOUTING, 
October, 1957. 

Sandstone Sam found St. Louis quite 
dull after his recent trip to the AIME in 
New Orleans. He did manage to rock the 
showboat and was tossed into the Missis- 
sippi Mud by a group of highly indignant, 
dignified geologists. 
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GEOLOGY IS SERIOUS BUSINESS... 
... UNTIL THE SHOWBOAT COMES ALONG 


A Lot of Ph.D.’s and M.A.’s 
Let Their Hair Down at a Good 
Old-Fashion Melodrama 


By Marion CracraFT, Tulsa Tribune 
Oil and Melladrammer—Don't—Mix Editor 


Str. Louis, April 4—If and when you go 
show-boatin’, you either go to see and 
hear the show or you go to have fun. 

And believe me, if you go with a bunch 
of geologists you go to have fun, ’cause you 
shore ain’t goin’ to hear nothin’ of the show. 

They reserved that showboat, the Gold- 
enrod, down there close to the Eads bridge 
on the Mississippi, for one night for the 
geologists and their ladies. Three of us 
guys ganged up and rode buses, along with 
about 400 other folk, down to see the 
show... 

We were there early enough to get 
good seats, but within a few minutes the 
place was packed with geologists and their 


wives... 
oO o ° 


THEN THE CURTAIN ROSE, and the meller- 
drammer was on. It was called, “Brother 
Against Brother” and it was a corker—I 
guess. There was this real slick-lookin’, 
apparently good but oh-so-bad brother on 
the one hand, and then there was the 
rather porely dressed but obviously clean- 
livin’ young feller who was the bad guy’s 
half brother. 

Well sir, them geologists knew right 
from the start that this here second brother 
was a good red-blooded American boy, 
with a heart of pure gold, and they knew, 
too, that he didn’t take that $100 which 
the boys’ mother missed from the cash box. 

And this first brother—well he didn’t 
rate any bigger than a fusilinid in the 
geologists’ opinion, and they was right in 
that, too. 

Then there was this girl, see, and she 
was purty as a week-old Hereford calf or 
a saturated core, and it was plain to be 
seen which one of them boys the mother 
wanted this gal to marry. And that pore 
ole soul, she was all disturbed over losin’ 
that $100, and she wasn’t pickin’ the right 
boy—and them geologists knew that, too. 

Things was fairly quiet for about five 
minutes at the start, but when this slick- 
lookin’ guy started givin’ a lot of weasel- 
worded promises to the little servant girl 
who expected him to marry her, some gal 
right in the middle of the house let go 
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with a loud “BOO” and that got things 
off to a good start. 

Them geologists caught on real quick. 
They began hissin’ this slick-lookin’ broth- 
er, and yellin’ “’ray! ray!” every time their 
hero came onto the stage, until the place 
was bedlam. 

Right after that, some guy about two 
seats from us—probably from Texas, judg- 
ing from the accent—rose up in his seat 
and declaimed, “That old lady don’t know 
which one of them boys is right for that 
gal; Ah’m a-gonna have to go up there and 
straighten her out!” 

2 oo o 

THE SHOWBOAT WAS equipped with a 
speaker system and you could ’a heard 
every line of that show, except that from 
then on, too many geologists seemed to 
want to be in it. 

That was the last time we really heard 
any of the lines, except once—still in the 
first act—when this here heart-of-gold guy 
seemed to be tryin’ to think of some way 
to kiss this purty gal. Half the geologists 
in the house—who seemed to know quite a 
bit about things like that—started offering 
him advice. 

About then this hero feller turned to the 
crowd and says, “Why don’t you guys 
shut up and just let me handle this!” 

My seat mate and me didn’t get a single 
line out of the second act. Just about the 
time we thought the place was going to 
quiet down, one of them boys would come 
walkin’ onto the stage, and there was a 
loud chorus of either boos and hisses—or 
cheers—dependin’ on which brother it was, 
of course. 

And every 10 seconds some guy, or a 
chorus of guys and gals, would yell 
“LOUDER!’—when of course the reason 
you couldn’t hear nothin’, with the public 
address system, and all, was because of 
too many folks yellin’ “Louder!” 

o ° ° 

WELL, ME AND MY TWO BUDDIES give 
up. We disembarked. 

And when we did, we found about 40 
other folks had suddenly been seized 
with the same idea... 
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ANPOWER 
in a column ~ 


By HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF 
Scientific Manp Co issi 





The annual report of the Office of Edu- 
cation on earned degrees is still in prepara- 
tion, but Herbert S. Conrad has supplied 
the Scientific Manpower Commission with 
an advance summary. At long last the 
figures are definitely encouraging in virtu- 
ally every scientific field. As the following 
table shows, the earth sciences registered 
a 22.6 percent gain: 


Degrees Granted in the Earth Sciences 


B.S. M.S. Ph.D. 
1956 2,201 524 145 
1955 1,795 507 154 
1954 1,632 412 136 
1953 1,719 517 133 
1952 2,102 486 116 
1951 2,717 565 123 
1950 3,043 493 112 


Substantial gains were made in all the 
physical sciences at the bachelor’s level, 
but, as usual, there was no well-defined 
trend at the master’s level. The number 
of Ph.D.’s, on the other hand, suffered a 
marked decline, which we attribute to the 
rough treatment graduate students received 
at the hands of Selective Service boards in 
1953 and 1954. Some comparative statistics 
are interesting. In the physical sciences, 
11,672 bachelor’s degrees were awarded 
in academic year 1955-56, as compared 
with 10,516 in 1954-55. The relative posi- 
tion of the earth sciences with respect to 
the other physical sciences can readily be 
visualized in the following table: 


Degrees Granted in the Physical Sciences 


(1956) 

B.S. M.S. Ph.D. 
Chemistry 6,178 1,159 976 
Physics 2,335 739 457 
Earth Sciences 2,201 524 145 
Mathematics 4,660 892 224 


For the first time since 1950 the biologi- 
cal sciences registered a very substantial 
gain—something over 30 percent. In gen- 
eral biology, there were 5,000 bachelor’s 
degrees given; in biological and premedical 
sciences, 4,490; in zoology, 1,769. In en- 
gineering, likewise, there was a substantial 
increase. Although no one can yet claim 
that the demand for scientists and engineers 
has been met—or will be, in the immediate 
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GEOPHYSICS FELLOWSHIP 


The Sinclair Refining Company has es- 
tablished a graduate fellowship in geo- 
physics at the New Mexico Institute of 
Mining and Technology, Socorro. An- 
nouncement of the fellowship was made 
recently by Dr. E. J. Workman, Institute 
president. 

The fellowship, established initially for 
one year, will have an annual value of 
$2,500. The recipient is to be chosen by 
the chairman of the graduate faculty of the 
Institute. Under the terms of the grant, 
no services will be required of the holder 
of the fellowship. 


FARGO SCHOLARSHIP AID 


To stimulate research in the geology 
and mineral resources of the Northwestern 
U. S., a group of oil and mining companies 
and other organizations have sponsored a 
series of scholarships over the past eight 
years. To date, some 25 graduate and un- 
dergraduate students have participated in 
the program. Annual stipends are depend- 
ent upon the scope of the project, and may 
range in some instances to well over $1000. 
Between $25,000 and $50,000 is estimated 
available for possible allocation in the 
current year. 

These scholarships, which in previous 
years were restricted to students attending 
North Dakota Agricultural College, are 
open now to students from other institu- 
tions. 

The program is administered by Fargo 
Geological Services, Box 2586, Fargo, 
North Dakota, an organization established 
several years ago to handle scholarships 
and bequests. 


NSF RESEARCH GRANTS 


The Earth Sciences Program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is now receiving 
proposals for research grants that will be 
made in October and November 1957. 
Deadline for the receipt of proposals for 
work to begin in the Fall or early Winter 
is May 20, 1957. There are no formal 
application blanks, but a Foundation 
pamphlet describes the method of making 
application and outlines information needed 
in a proposal. This pamphlet may be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the NATIONAL 
SciENCE FounpaTION, Washington 25, 
D. C., Attention: Earth Sciences Program. 





future—perhaps we can take our eyes and 
minds off the shortage long enough to focus 
upon an equally urgent problem—namely, 
the facilities, the faculties, and the finances 
to teach and to train the rising tide of 
technologists. 
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THe EartH WE Live On, by Ruth 
Moore (Knopf, 1956, $6) is a history of 
geology as depicted by the discoveries of 
some twenty pioneering earth scientists. 
Andre Senet’s MAN IN SEARCH OF His AN- 
cEsTERS (McGraw-Hill, 1956, $5.50) is an 
informal history of life, written from the 
present back to life’s beginnings, with em- 
phasis on the researches of the paleontolo- 
gists who made key discoveries. In SEARCH 
oF ApaM, by Herbert Wendt (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1955, $6.50) is a dramtically writ- 
ten, detailed account of man’s physical 
evolution, as revealed by the investigations 
of many scholars. Although these books 
have their share of errors—the authors are 
journalists rather than geologists—they are 
well -written and indeed worth recom- 
mending to the serious high school student 
and to the interested layman. 


Another history of man’s rise from the 
early primates, stressing the major finds 
and the men who made them, is THE 
Story oF Our ANCEsTors, by anthropolo- 
gist May Edel (Little, Brown, 1955, $3); 
fine for ages 12 to 16. THe First Mam- 
MALS, by William E. Scheele (World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1955, $4.95) is a handsome, 
accurate picture book that will delight 
everyone from 6 to 90. Roy Chapman 
Andrews’ ALL ABouT STRANGE BEASTS OF 
THE Past (Random House, 1956, $1.95) 
describes many spectacular early mammals 
and tells how Chapman dug up the bones 
of some of them; fine for youngsters 9 to 15. 


William Irvine’s Apes, ANGELS & VICc- 
TorIANS (McGraw-Hill, 1955, $5) is a 
splendid account of how Darwin’s popu- 
larizer, Huxley, thrust the doctrine of or- 
ganic evolution down the unwilling throat 
of Victorian England. And note Ruth 
Moore’s readable CHARLES Darwin, A 


Great LiFe 1N BriEF (Knopf, 1955, 
$2.50). 
Darwin re-issues: VOYAGE OF THE 


BEAGLE (Dial Press, 1957, $5); Marston 
Bates, Darwin Reaper (Scribner, 1957, 
$7); Ornicin oF Species, abridged by Wil- 
liam Irvine (F. Ungar, 1956, $.95). 
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FULBRIGHTER 


policy in the Middle East, if it continues 
to affect us unfavorably as it has in the 
past. 


The 1956 statistics show that the United 
States has 13 per cent of the world re- 
serves of oil compared to the 63 per cent 
in the Middle East. We have produced 61 
per cent of our supply, while the Middle 
East has produced only 6 per cent of its 
supply. The United States is so geared to 
petroleum that it would fail economically 
without it, and yet we eliminate the future 
source for petroleum by antagonizing the 
Arabs politically, and take few steps to 
conserve our own dwindling supply. 


continued from page 7 


Easter vacation period was spent on a 
three week trip to Palestine and Syria. The 
finest Roman ruins in the world lie in the 
Middle East, as do some of the finest of 
the Greek ruins, and older ruins as well. 
We visited Damascus, the ruins of Palmyra 
in the northern Syrian desert, and then the 
ruins at Jerash in Jordan. Far south of the 
Dead $ea is Petra near the eastern edge 
of the Dead Sea graben. This “rose-red 
city half as old as time” is carved out of 
soft multicolored Cambrian and_ lower 
Paleozoic sandstone, and is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting ruins of the world. 
Later we visited Jericho, the Dead Sea, and 
holy places in and around Jerusalem. 


HoMEWARD BouND 


Our return trip to the United States in- 
cluded a summer in eastern and southern 
Europe. We flew first to Ankara, Istanbul, 
and Athens. From Athens, we took two 
weeks and leisurely crossed Europe by 
train to Paris, stopping off in Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and northern Italy. We bought 
another Simca in Paris and drove south 
into the Auvergne and Pyrenees areas, and 
then followed the Mediterranean coast east- 
ward. From Milan we went south to Rome 
and then northward into the Tyrolean 
Dolomites and to Vienna. After a month in 
the alpine area of Austria, southern Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and eastern France, we 
arrived at Cannes. The car was sold there, 
and we returned to New York, but travel 
was not completed until after the Interna- 
tional Congress in Mexico City. We finally 
arrived at home in Kansas the night before 
fall classes started. Thus ended 15 months, 
and 52,000 miles of travel with experiences 
covering geology, people, places, and his- 
tory in every country in Europe outside the 
Iron Curtain and in every country in the 


Middle East. 
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Dear Eprirtor: 

I would appreciate being put on the 
mailing list to receive GeoTimes. 

I have read Mr. William S. Lytle’s article 
on John Franklin Carll with considerable 
interest. The Society of Petroleum Engi- 
neers of AIME, through the generosity of 
Mr. Lewis McNaughton, has recently es- 
tablished an honorary award to be given 
annually for distinguished service in petro- 
leum engineering, and, quite appropriately, 
named this the John Franklin Carll Award. 

Joun P. HAMMoNnpD, President 

Society of Petroleum Engineers of AIME 


Dear Epiror: 

I have just returned from an extended 
safari to the brass mines in the jungles of 
darkest Africa. While touring the conti- 
nent of Africa, I was called upon, as a 
man of world-wide reputation, to address 
many native geological societies. 

In the discussion periods which followed 
my address, “Is Geological Science in the 
Hole?” it became evident that these na- 
tives are deeply concerned over the nar- 
row outlook of geological scientists. They 
asked some very leading questions, such 
as: “Are geologists in the U. S. still being 
trained to pursue geologic research along 
the classic lines of the turn of the century, 
or is the training being adjusted to meet 
the challenges of the future? Are geologists 


of the U. S. seeking to widen their sphere 
of influence in appropriate areas of science 
and technology? Are U. S. geologists 
adopting a head-in-the-sand attitude about 
the future of our resources—and their own 
profession, for that matter?” 

My answers to these native societies 
were not exactly complimentary, if you 
know what I mean. 

Sharp, as always, 
Dr. LiviNcGsTONE 


Dear Epriror: 

You people represent one of the least 
appreciated, but most vital of the sciences 
that service American industry. As an earth 
scientist, I am sending you a contribution 
to help you (and our nation’s future, as 
well as myself) to continue as you have in 
the past. Few people outside of the earth 
scientists realize what the projected world 
economy for 1975, or later will mean in 
terms of strained world resources, or trained 
people to explore and exploit them. In- 
deed, we may find that civilization’s future 
is bounded by limitations of resources and 
the men who feed our economy its metals 
and fuel. GeoTimes plays an important 
part in getting good people interested in 
the earth sciences and in education in con- 
nection with its broad problems. 

V. F. HOLuisTER 
Trujillo, Peru 





FULBRIGHT OBLIGATIONS 

My obligation to the Fulbright Founda- 
tion is not ended, for one of the stated 
objectives was to bring back to Americans 
knowledge of the host country. There is 
much for American people to learn about 
the development, psychology, and rise of 
nationalism in the Middle East and its place 
in the modern world. Most of the Arab 
countries are in the process of emerging 
from the frustrations and oppressions of 
centuries, and Americans must use care 
in supporting artificial boundaries and new 
racial developments that are bound to lead 
to another world war. The Middle East is 
now boiling and Russia watches with open 
eyes and diabolical cleverness to take ad- 
vantage of every mistake, and has already 
done so. These mistakes would not be 
made if there were an awareness of the 
basic causes for the existing tensions. 

I cannot say too much in support of the 
fine quality of the Fulbright program and 
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ot the tremendous personal and professional 
advantages to the Fulbright scholar, as well 
as to the improvement of relationships be- 
tween the people and government of the 
host country and the United States. The 
Fulbright funds are now exhausted in many 
countries and soon will be exhausted in 
most of them. In my opinion, there should 
be a continuation of this important program 
by an annual appropriation from Congress. 
An appropriation of $5,000,000 for the 
world expansion of the Fulbright type of 
scholastic interchange, which would pro- 
vide for 1,000 to 1,500 exchanges of stu- 
dents and teachers, would be small com- 
pared to the large amount of money spent 
abroad to combat Russian activity. Profes- 
sional and educational assistance in the 
Middle East would do more good than 
economic aid by creating friendship in 
the Middle East among people who are 
naturally antagonistic to the present Rus- 
sian ideology. 
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INVERTEBRATE FOSSILS 


By Raymond C. Moore, University of Kansas; 
Cecil C. Lalicker, Mayfair Minerals, Inc.; and 
Alfred G. Fischer, Princeton University, McGraw- 
Hill Series in the Geological Sciences. 738 
pages, $12.50 

A text for college courses in introductory 
invertebrate paleontology, and a hand- 
book for academic geologists and prac- 
ticing geologists in oil and other mineral 
industries. The book deals with the 
nature of all classes of invertebrates pre- 
served as fossils. It gives clearly ex- 
plained; well-illustrated accounts of im- 
portant structural characters, showing 
classification, mode of life, growth 
stages, adaptation to environment, and 
geological distribution. Stratigraphically 
arranged groups of representative ex- 
amples are illustrated. 


INTRODUCTION TO HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 
By Raymond C. Moore, 542 pages, $6.75 


Here is an exceptionally readable, well- 
organized account of the important fea- 
tures of earth history, including evolu- 
tion of plants and animals by fossils. 
Avoiding technical terminology, the au- 
thor shows how observed geologic fea- 
tures furnish a record of past conditions 
and events. Emphasis throughout is on 
deductive reasoning; explanations of 
cause-to-effect relationships are substi- 
tuted for dogmatic statements. There 
are numerous illustrations. 


QUEST FOR A CONTINENT 
By Walter Sullivan. 372 pages, $5.50 


A fascinating description of Antarctica, 
a continent whose mysteries have in- 
trigued scientists and explorers for three 
centuries. Included is a history of its 
exploration from 18th century expedi- 
tions to preparations for the 1957-58 
International Geophysical Year. It is the 
most complete popular survey of Ant- 
arctica and its brave explorers. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36. N. Y. 
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SEDIMENTARY Rocks, second edition—F. J. 
Pettijohn, 718 pp, 1957, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, N. Y., $12 


More than a simple revision, this out- 
standing volume is an expanded, re-organ- 
ized and re-written second edition of the 
author’s earlier textbook by the same name 
published in 1949. As a comprehensive 
treatment of an expanding field, clearly 
written and brilliantly illustrated, it is ex- 
ceptional. Through its coverage of many 
of the advances in the last eight years, it 
defies the dictum that all textbooks are 
out of date before they appear. The book, 
although most suitable as a library refer- 
ence or sedimentology textbook, contains 
much pertinent information for all geolo- 
gists. A special textbook edition is avail- 
able for $9. J.H.M. 


MEN To Matcu My Mountains: The open- 
ing of the Far West 1840-1890, by Irving 
Stone, 459 pp., 1956, Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. Y. $5.95. 


Here is history which reads like fiction— 
the fascinating story of the men who 
opened the western United States. The area 
covered, both in time and space, is wide, 
but each phase of the development of the 
Far West is considered with a completeness 
usually found only in reference books. 

The author shows a clear understanding 
of not only the motives which drove these 
soldiers, volunteers, and dreamers in their 
search for the fulfillment of the promises 
that vast area offered, but also the difficul- 
ties inherent in the physical characteristics 
of the land. Descriptions of the country 
through which the various trails lay are 
vivid, and the atmosphere especially of 
California during the last half of the 19th 
Century is clearly portrayed. Included are 
a bibliography and maps in the front and 
rear covers showing the areas mentioned 
in the text. C.S.S. 


LEHRBUCH DER MINERALOGIE, by Schmidt, 
W. and E. Baier, 1955, 376 pp., 302 
figs., Birkhauser Verlag, Basel and Stutt- 
gart, 2nd enlarged and improved edition, 
approx. $8.00 
Excellent textbook of mineralogy. Treats 

crystallography, atomic structure, crystal 

chemistry, and optical mineralogy as pre- 
requisites to physical mineralogy. Each of 
these fields forms a chapter of the book. 

Highly recommended as a text, and as a 

reference book. G.C.A. 
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VACANCIES 


VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Needed for Sept., 1957, a man or woman with 
A.M. or better, specializing in mineralogy and 
petrology. Write Dept. of Geology. 


BOX 78. Two vacancies for ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSOR, salary $5400 for 9 months. Ph.D. 
essential. One as paleontologist, the other as 
geologist with general background in struc- 
tural and field studies. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. Geologist, preferably with en- 
gineering background, to conduct statewide 
survey of road-building aggregates. Experience 
in reconnaissance, petrography, mapping, ag- 
gregate testing methods essential. Familiarity 
with aerial photo recon helpful. Association 
with University or State possible after com- 
pletion of two and one half year survey. Salary 
dependent on ability and qualifications. Apply: 
Director, Highway Aggregates Research Proj- 
ect, Engineering Experiment Station, W. Va. 
Univ., Morgantown, W. Va. 

VERMONT GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, Burling- 
ton. Need for geologists experienced in han- 
dling exploratory equipment. Three to four 
month summer mapping projects beginning 
June, 1957. Write: State Geologist. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY, Emory University, 
Georgia. Paleontologist needed for September, 
1957. Salary and rank negotiable. Should be 
Ph.D. with at least five years teaching experi- 
ence and research in invertebrate paleontology 
and stratigraphy. Department expanding to 
the Ph.D. program. Write to J. G. Lester, 
Dept. of Geology, Emory University, Georgia. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, Vermil- 
lion, South Dakota. Assistant Professor to 
teach mineralogy, optical mineralogy, petrog- 
raphy, economic and structural geology. Ph.D. 
required, salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions. Write R. E. Stevenson, Dept. of Geology. 


OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY. Instructor, 
undergraduate geology. Salary and rank de- 
pendent on qualifications. Write Dean L. L. 
Clifton. 


WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Canyon, 
Texas. Geologist with Masters degree, prefer- 
ably with research interests in vertebrate 
paleontology, wanted to teach basic geology 
courses starting September, 1957. Salary about 
$4,000 on nine-month basis, with possibility of 
summer work in geology and paleontology. 
Write Head, Dept. of Geology. 


BOX 80. Seismograph Technician fully conver- 
sant with recent developments and interpreta- 
tion, 8-10 years field practice, wanted to assume 
responsibilities of supervision and interpreta- 
tion at headquarters of French oil company in 
Algiers. Furnish full information on educa- 
tion, experience. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


BOX 270. Paleontologist, Ph.D., 30, 4 years in- 
dustrial experience, 2 years teaching experience 
at state university. Specialties geochemistry 
and paleoecology. Desires teaching position 
starting June or September, 1957. 
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BOX 275. Geologist, Ph.D., three years post- 
doctorial experience, wishes to fill nine-month 
teaching vacancy 1957-58. 


BOX 278. Geologist, married, age 66; M.S., 30 
years experience as Head of Department and 
teacher in the same college. Desire appoint- 
ment on a temporary basis. Location any- 
where. Prepared to teach physical geology, 
mineralogy, optical mineralogy, petrography 
of igneous, metamorphic and _ sedimentary 
rocks, and economic geology. Field experience 
in engineering geology in heavy construction 
and mining. Salary open. Retiring Aug. 1957; 
available after that date. Member of GSA; 
AAPG; SEPM. 


BOX 286. Geologist, 32, B.S., married, 3 years 
major uranium company, experience in field 
geological work, drilling supervision, and 
evaluation of mining properties in Utah, Ari- 
zona, Colorado and Mexico. Speak Spanish 
fluently. Desires to relocate. 


BOX 287. Geomorphologist and Stratigrapher, 
S., M.S., 27, one year’s experience with 
major oil company, desire association with 
State survey or research branch interested in 
Paleozoic of Rocky Mts. or teaching position 
in college with Ph.D. program, publication 
privileges wanted. 


BOX 288. GEOLOGIST-PILOT, B.S. Geology, 
commercial license and multi-engine rating, 
also instrument rating soon. 26, married, some 
Spanish. Wants to do exploration geology and/ 
or flying. Will work anywhere. 


BOX 292. GEOLOGIST, 36, married, 5% years 
major company experience in the Four Cor- 
ners and West Texas, including administrative, 
seismic and some surface work. Desires more 
responsibility. Excellent references. 


BOX 293. GEOLOGIST, 28, married, B.S. Geo- 
logical Engineering, M.A. Geology, 4 years ex- 
perience as field geologist in western United 
States. Experience includes: exploration drill- 
ing, mine mapping, areal geologic mapping, 
structural and stratigraphic work, some geo- 
physics. Prefers structural and stratigraphic 
work with a petroleum company. Foreign 
service acceptable. Military obligations com- 
pleted. Available July 1957. 


BOX 294. GEOLOGIST, B.S. in Geol., 30, veteran 
(survival instructor), 7 years surface, sub- 
surface, seismic, and well-site experience, seeks 
challenging position — Foreign or Western 
United States—Available after May 15, 1957. 
Excellent references. 


BOX 295. GEOLOGIST, 44, 11 years professional 
experience in oils and minerals, including 4 
years foreign. Experienced in surface (party- 
chief) and sub-surface petroleum geology and 
photo analysis. 4 years with U. S. Geological 
Survey with some executive work. Some mining 
experience. Currently employed. Will accept 
foreign assignment. Particularly interested in 
Canada or Alaska. 


BOX 296. GEOLOGIST, 37, M.S. with course 
work completed for Ph.D. One year’s experi- 
ence in regional mapping, 4 years laboratory 
and field work in uranium mineralogy. Desires 
position in economic geology or mineralogy. 
Publications. Currently employed. 


BOX 297. GEOLOGIST, Ph.D. Ten years’ ex- 
perience, mainly as head of geology depart- 
ment, but with wide variety of experience in 
applied work. Interested in any phase of 
geological problem solving, either as_ short- 
term assignments throughout the coming sum- 
mer, or until September, 1958. 


BOX 298. GEOLOGIST desires research-teach- 
ing position in College or University. Ph.D., 
39, married. Interest in sedimentation, gen 
eral geology, administrative geology, petrology. 
Four years U.S.G.S. in stratigraphy, 5 years 
industrial experience. 

BOX 299. GEOLOGIST, 26, B.S.—1956, single, 
vet. Presently working as valuation engineer 
for major oil company. Seeking position as 
geologist for oil company. 
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BOX 300. GEOPHYSICIST: B.S. in soe. 
—_ retraction techniques. Wishes. to become THE McLEAN CARD CATALOGUE OF 
sol anummaton “G0. gusmenenion, shales AMERICAN FORAMINIFERA 
group. Has evaluated seismic —— from THE FR —_—_—_—_—_—_——— 

Cc da to Oklah . Interests e re- f 
Suh: Scbeing Govelieeieet S00 sive, seantier IZZELL-EXLINE CARD 
teaching and oil exploration. CATALOGUE OF HOLOTHURIAN 

BOX 301. COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY teach- 
ing position in geology desired. M.S., Waive. SCLERITES 
sity of Oklahoma. Mining and petroleum. 3 eee 
fond) MeS""U"warrich” Guanes Yo"teuch | THE MeLEAN CARD CATALOGUE OF 
Physical 1 Historical G , Engi i 
Gatuen: mae Semamiieinan Sine OSTRACODES 
logy, Field M ing, Pal 1 d Eco- 
aiane eae. Maddbek solwonein. ioullahie JAMES D. McLEAN, JR. 
June 1957. Box 916, 

BOX 302. ECONOMIC GEOLOGIST, PETROG- Alexandria, Virginia, U. S. A. 
RAPHER, Ph.D., employed, extensively trav- 
elled, trained in Mineralography, and Micro- 
chemistry as applied to the study of ores, pos- 
sessed of functional knowledge of French, MINERAL SPECIMENS 


German, Spanish and geological literature, and 

experienced in teaching the major phases of for ag omy [oe ion ay enguaaangee 
Earth Sciences. Desires position in teaching, Note: P 7 aia 
exploration, or research. Fellow of Sigma Xi chant for good quaity RB... 4 ‘lly 
oo very good references, and available July choice ality stale ‘and oryetal — 
orresp 
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WORLD-WIDE 

PHOTOGEOLOGIC EVALUATION by SANDSTONE SAM 
a <= 

DETAILED SURFACE MAPPING 





“Columbia University scientists say there 

is a crack in the earth’s surface about 2 

miles deep and 45,000 miles long. It takes 
a lot of crust to make a crack like that.” 

Kiplinger’s “Changing Times” 





E. J. Longyear Co. 
Geological and Mining Consultants 
Photogeology 
Minneapolis 2, Minn Foshay Tower ° ° ° 
New York 17, N. Graybar Bidg. 


Denver 2, Colo. .. Colorado Bidg. Mos > i i ¢ 
acts tee ee Most of the footprints in the sands of 


North Bay, Ontario... .Canadian Longyear Ltd. geologic time have been left there by 
Paris, France Longyear et Cie. field boots. 

















SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Learn how 
we can publish, promote, distribute your book 
on a professional, dignified basis. All subjects 
considered. Write for Free Booklet No. 58. 
ba Press, 120 W. 3lst St., New York 17, 


A.A.P.G. EMBLEMS AVAILABLE to members. 
Gold filled and white enamel pins $2.08, buttons 
$1.97, Tie tack $2.08, Tie bar $6.65, Tie chain 
$5.54, and Money clip $6.48—plus local sales 
tax. Order direct from Dieges & Clust, 17 John 
Street, New York 8, N. Y. Check must ac- 
company order. 


FIND WATER SCIENTIF- 
ICALLY (P-2506) . . . Locate hid 
den water springs, gas or even 
THIN SECTIONS sewer lines without digging with 
Petrographic thin sections made from your this new scientific Water-Probe! 
cores, core chips or sedimentary or meta- Sensitive to depth of 30 feet. Sim- 
morphic outcrop samples. Careful attention ple to use. Finds underground 
to individual orders. Quality workmanship. streams as efficiently over concrete 
Satisfaction guaranteed ble prices. as bare ground. Works on princi- 
Price list on request. ple of dissimilar as and ele- 
ments attracting. Saves hours of 
CAL-BREA, P. O. Box 254 unnecessary digging. ......... $1 
BREA, CALIF. 
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map printing 


IS 


OUR BaBy 


We like to print good . In fact, 
better map printing has our “baby” for 
30 years. And, we’ve devoted these years to 
nurturing and developir 
a highly specialized skill, -how and experience 
in map production. Result: today we can deliver a 
better scientific map for less cost than was 
a few years back. Our services now include exclusive 
printing techniques, preparation and/or 
collection of base drafti 
engraving, scribing, color preparation and 
lithographing. We provide both consultation at the 
professional level and cost estimates free of charge. 
Call or write—we are at your service .. . 


Williams & Heintz 


(WILLIAMS & HEINTZ LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION) 
220 EYE STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EXPLORATION 


BUSINESS 


e the little magazine with the fast-growing reputation 
e the news magazine of the profession 

e has a growing international readership 

e now reaches nearly 20,000 geologists-geophysicists 


e the magazine where your ad will always be seen 


Write or call for rates TODAY GeoTimes, American Geological Institute 
2101 Constitution Ave., N. W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Phone EXecutive 3-8100, Ext. 470 














